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Opposes  Convention 


Open  Letterto  Chairman  Smith 
by  Edgar  Gardner  Murphy, 
of  Montgomery. 


Makes  Strong:  Statements  Ag:ainst  the  Platform 
Writes  from  White  Man’s  Standpoint. 


To  Mh.  Jonx  V.  Hmitii,  ('iiaik.^fax  of  the  Cam- 
paign Committee  of  the  Demockatic  and 

CoNSEKVATlVE  PaKTY,  BIRMINGHAM,  AeA.  : 

Hon.  and  Dear  Sir: — I have  noted  vour  courteous 
iutervie>\  given  to  the  daily  press,  recpiesting  the  cler- 
gymen of  the  State  of  Alabama  to  sup])ort  the  present 
movement  in  behalf  of  a Constitutional  Convention, 
and  I thank  you  for  it, 

I had  already  given  serious  consideration  to  the  sub- 
ject with  which  your  announcement  deals,  I am  not 
sure,  however,  that  I should  have  given  public  expres- 
sion to  my  conclusions,  for  our  commonwealth  repre- 
sents a people  who  are  particularly  sensitive  to  ecclesi- 
astical interference  in  the  attairs  of  state.  “Meddling 
in  politics”  is  supposed  to  be  a perversion  of  the 
ministerial  function.  Your  words,  however,  make  my 
duty  clear.  1 agree  with  you  that  the  issues  at  stake 
are  dee]>er  in  their  signilicance  than  the  usual  differ- 
ences of  faction  and  of  party.  With  you,  I think  the 
questions  that  now  engage  the  attention  of  our  people 
must  turn  upon  considerations  so  serious  as  to  be,  in 
truth,  religious;  and  so  essential  to  all  the  great  popu- 
lar interests  of  liberty,  property  and  happiness  as  to  be, 
in  the  most  elementary  and  distiuctive  sense,  questions 
of  morality  and  of  conseience.  1 am  inclined,  there- 
fore, to  agree  with  you  that  we  are  confronted  with 
something  graver  than  “politics, ”'and  that  the  Church 
may  speak  with  propriety  upon  what  you  call  “the 
greatest  moral  issue  before  the  people  of  Alabama 
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to-day.”  Had  T entertained  any  doubt  upon  that 
aspect  of  the  situation,  your  courteous  word  would 
have  dispelled  it.  If,  therefore,  I venture  to  discuss 
this  greatest  of  moral  issues,  I trust  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  my  “interference”  is  not  gratuitous.  I 
speak  because  the  subject  has  been  frankly  opened  to 
the  clergy  of  the  state  by  the  (niairman  of  the  Cam- 
paign Committee  of  the  Democratic  party; — the  party 
of  my  own  allegiance.  If  I speak,  it  is  because  my 
attitude  has  been  challenged  and  my  expressions  have 
been  invited. 

STATK  PLATFORM  rLXCEEDS  ITS  AI"TIf()RITY. 

There  are  some  considerations  upon  which  we  are 
all  agreed.  The  first  is,  that  present  conditions  in 
Alabama  are  most  unhappy;  the  second  is,  that  these 
unhappy  conditions  are  largely  due  to  the  inadequacy 
of  certain  provisions  in  the  organic  law  of  the  state; 
the  third  is,  that  the  most  disastrous  among  these  un- 
fortunate provisions  is  that  which  permits  the  peril  of 
an  unrestricted  Negro  suflrage.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  keen  interest  and  with  genuine  enthusiasm  that 

1 noted  the  movement  for  the  revision  of  our  organic 

law,  and  that  I voted  for  the  men  from  Montgomery 
county  who  entered  the  recent  Convention  of  the 
Democratic  jiarty.  ' 

Under  the  call  for  that  gathering,  men  were  chosen 
who  should  select  the  delegates  to  the  Constitutional 
(invention,  ^rhe  members  of  the  State  Convention 
were  not  themselves  selected  to  draft  the  future  Con- 
stitution ot  Alabama.  The  voters  of  the  party  gave  to 
this  State  Convention  a mandate  to  determine  the 
delegates;  the  State  Convention  possessed  no  mandate 
to  determine  either  negatively  or  positively  the  nature 

of  the  Constitution.  Yet,  the  platform  of  the  party 
assumes  the  possession  of  such  a mandate ; and  in 
clear  and  exjilicit  declarations,  it  attempts  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  a work  which  the  peojile  of  this 
state  had  solemnly  committed  and  entrusted  to  their 
chosen  delegates  to  the  (institutional  Convention. 
Such  an  assumption  is.  in  my  judgment,  unwarranted 
and  unauthorized.  Had  the  jilatform  been  a state- 
ment of  general  principles  and  an  apjieal  for  party 
unity,  I could  understand  its  motive  and  I could 
appreciate  its  terms.  But  it  is  a direct  attempt  to 
tinally  determine  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
this  State.  The  State  (Jonvention  bore  no  such  man- 
date from  the  people  of  Alabama.  It  was,  I repeat, 
a convention  called  for  the  general  endorsement  of  the 
movement  for  a new  Constitution  and  for  the  selec- 
tion of  delegates.  The  provisions  of  the  platform  of 


the  State  Convention  were  in  no  case  an  issue  before 
the  primaries.  The  people  in  their  primaries  liad  no 
such  plattorm  betore  them,  for  ac(;eptance  or  rejeidion. 
They  had  one  question  before  them,  and  one  only. 
That  was  the  (luestion  of  delegates.  The  platform  of 
the  State  Convention  is,  therefore,  a clear  and  gratui- 
tous addition  to  the  mandate  issued  by  the  jirimaries, 
is  an  unfortunate  usurpation  of  authority,  and  does 
not  represent  or  bind  the  voters  in  said  primaries,  the 
Democri.ts  of  this  state,  or  the  delegates  to  the  (insti- 
tutional Convention,  excejit  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  nominees  have  voluntarily  accepted  all  its  terms. 

I realize  that  this  interpretation  of  the  state  plat- 
form is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  decisions  and 
instructions  of  the  State  (immittee.  I know  that  you 
have  insisted  that  every  nominee  of  the  party  inusi 
yield  his  allegiance,  not  only  to  the  spirit,  but  to  the 
letter  of  that  platform.  Yet,  if  this  interjiretatioii  of 
the  situation  be  the  true  one,  some  strange  implica- 
tions come  to  light.  Your  conclusion  implies,  that  a 
State  Convention,  called  to  pass  upon  delegates,  can 
rightly  pass  for  the  party  upon  grave  (juestions  of 
organic  law,  never  at  issue  before  the  people;  it  im- 
plies that  twenty  members  of  a committee  on  platform 
in  said  convention  can  attemjit  in  advance  to  pass, 

, for  the  whole  party,  upon  certain  of  the  gravest  ques- 
tions to  come  before  the  ('onstitutional  Convention;  it 
implies  that  the  candidates  of  the  partv — the  wisest 
and  strongest  men  of  this  state— cannot  be  trusted  to 
perform  for  the  jieople.the  very  work  which  the  jieople 
have  comniitted  unreservedly  to  their  hands;  it  im- 
plies, practically,  that,  so  far  as  the  party  is  concerned, 
the  Constitution— in  some  of  its  most  important  par- 
ticulars—has  already  been  written;  it  implies  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  gravest  ({uestions  at  issue  have  already 
been  decided,  without  discussion  before  tire  people  and 
without  consultation  with  their  chosen  delegates 
(mariy  of  whom  were  not  members  of  the  State  (in- 
vention) the  important  gathering  which  is  to  frame 
and  prepare  a new  Constitution  is  really  to  meet,  not 
to  propose,  but  to  ratify.  I respectfully  submit  that 
if  precise  restrictions  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  (N^u- 
stitution  must  be  framed  (on  the  sulqect  of  suffrage 
for  example)  were  not  in  issue  before  the  primaries 
and  were  not  even  suggested  in  the  act  of  legislature 
providing  for  a Constitutional  Convention,  then,  such 
restrictions  cannot  be  attemj)ted,  with  authority,  by  a 
State  Convention  of  the  party  called  solely  for  the 
selection  of  delegates.  Those  delegates  may  be  elected 
by  the  Democratic  party;  but  they  will  sit,  to  draft 
the  Constitution  of  the  State,  as  representatives  of  the 
whole  people.  Moreover,  it  must  logically  follow  that 
if  the  platform  of  the  State  Convention  can  bind  the 
delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  one  par- 
ticular, it  can  bind  them  in  all.  If  it  can  assume  to 
dictate,  in  detail,  the  nature  of  one  provision  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  State,  it  may  dictate  the  nature  of 
all.  Why,  then,  hold  a Constitutional  Convention ? 
Why  not  issue  a new  Constitution,  simply  as  a plat- 
form of  the  party,  assembled  in  State  Convention? 
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Why  spend  |50,000  for  a Constitutional  Convention  if 
the  work  can  be  done  by  a one  day’s  gathering  of  the 
representatives  of  the  part^*;  and  why  did  we  all  labor 
to  put  into  the  Constitutional  Convention  the  ripest 
learning,  the  best  judgment  and  the  most  signal  abil- 
ity of  the  state  (as  we  have  done)  if,  upon  the  most 
important  issues  which  are  involved,  we  are  to  send 
their  representatives  to  the  Convention  already  gagged 
and  bound? 

Believe  me,  I speak  in  no  discourtesy  to  you— for 
whom  I have  sincere  esteem;  nor  do  f speak  in  arro- 
gant arraignment  of  the  platform  committee  of  our 
State  (’ouvention— for  in  its  membership  was  one  of 
the  wisest,  noblest  and  truest  friends  of  my  life.  1 
speak  not  in  arraignment,  but  in  regret,  regret  at  a 
situation  which  I must  regard  as  needlessly  unfortun- 
ate. I should  gladly  and  confidently  have  voted  for 
the  Convention  upon  the  understanding  that  the 
chosen  delegates  of  the  people  of  Alabama  were  to  be 
left  free  to  draft  a (Constitution  for  the  state.  They 
are  men  who  have  been  true  to  Alabama  in  war  and 
in  peace.  They  would  have  had  to  hold  their  own 
liberties  and  properties  under  the  instrument  of  their 
creation.  They  would  have  had  to  live  under  the 
Constitution  they  might  propose.  They,  from  day  to 
day,  would  have  had  to  face  among  us  the  conse- 
quences of  their  counsels  and  their  labors.  Patriotism 
could  have  given  no  higher  hostages  to  discretion. 
Men,  in  such  a situation,  may  well  have  the  genuine 
and  unmeasured  confidence  of  their  fellows.  All  Ala- 
bama would  have  trusted  these  men.  But 'you  have 
now  removed  them  from  the  position  to  which  they 
were  promoted  by  the  people.  The  people  made  them 
free,  and  you,  without  warrant,  have  taken  their  free- 
dom from  them.  They  cannot  do  their  best.  Their 
incentive  has  been  compromised  and  their  initiative 
has  been  destroyed.  The  peatform  of  the  State 
Convention  has  reeieved  them  of  aee  responsi- 

BIEITY  FOR  FAIEURE,  AND  IT  HAS  DENIED  THEM  AEE 
POSSIBEE  CREDIT  FOR  SUCCESS.  Under  Conditions  so 
unfortunate,  I am  reluctantly  constrained,  after  long 
and  serious  consideration,  to  refuse  my  assent  to  your 
courteous  request,  and  I shall  vote  directly  against 
the  present  proposal  for  a Constitutional  Convention. 
It  we  are  to  have  a revision  of  our  organic  law  which 
will  meet  the  needs  of  our  complex  and  difficult  situa- 
tion, we  must  have  all  the  initiative,  sagacity,  integ- 
rity, and  wisdom  that  Alabama  can  commancl.  These 
qualities  of  our  statesmanship  have  little  opportunity 
under  present  conditions.  The  present  movement 
cannot  be  really  successful.  Delay  may  bring  a freer 
movement  and'  a better  Constitution. 

PEATFORM  DEMANDS  THE  EMPOSSIBEE. 

There  are  objections  still  more  serious.  Not  only 
does  the  platform  make  demands  upon  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  which  are  without  authority;  it 
makes  demands  which  are  impossible  of  fulfillment. 
The  fourth  clause  in  the  platform  of  the  State  Couveu- 
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tion  has  declared  that  “we  pledge  our  faith  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Alabama  not  to  dej)rive  any  white  man  of  the 
right  to  vote,  excej»t  for  conviction  of  infamous  crime.’’ 
Yet,  the  second  clause  of  this  platform  has  previously 
stated  that  the  Constilutional  Convention  “shall  regu- 
late all  (questions  of  sullrage  so  as  not  to  confiict  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.”  Now,  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  reads  as  follows : “The  right  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.” 
That  is  a provision  of  the  organic  law  of  the  nation. 
In  so  far  as  it  represents  the  principle  of  federal  juris- 
diction, I,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  both  North  and 
South,  have  pleaded  for  its  modification.  But  there  it 
stands.  It  is  the  law.  The  makers  of  the  state  plat- 
form bind  the  Constitutional  Convention  to  observe  its 
terms.  They  then  proceed  to  pledge  the  faith  of  the 
party  to  the  declaration  that  no  matter  what  the 
nature  of  the  restriction  of  the  franchise,  no  white 
man  shall  be  de]>rived  of  the  right  to  vote  “except  for 
conviction  of  infamous  crime.”  The  reconciliation  of 
those  contradictory  demands  I leave  to  those  who  im- 
agine that  any  fiat  of  party  can  steer  the  ship  of  suf- 
frage between'  the  Charybdis  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  Scylla  of  our  wilful  and  deliberate  illiteracy. 
Would  that  those  who  have  been  so  insistent  in  de- 
mands had  been  more  prolific  in  the  suggestions  for 
their  fulfillment.  That  there  can  be  a restrictive  suf- 
frage, that  there  can  be  conformity  to  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  yet  that  there 
shall  be  no  disfranchisement  of  any  white  man  (save- 
for  infamous  crime),  is  a triplicate  dilemma  set  in  a 
corruscation  of  contradictions  which  I have  never 
seen  surpassed  among  the  most  brilliant  of  the  jewels 
of  nonsense.  ISuch  a thing  was  never  imagined  in 
Ijouisiana  or  North  Carolina,  or  even  in  ^Mississippi; 
much  less  bound  as  a condition  of  party  fedty  upon  a 
great  and  honored  body  like  the  gentlemen  who  may 
form  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Alabama.  The 
capacity  to  conceive  of  such  an  adjustment  of  our  dif- 
liculties  would  re})resent  a mental  confusion  of  which 
I at  once  acciuit  them.  The  platform  demands  the 
impossible.  So  far  from  presenting  a great  moral 
issue,  it  does  not  even  represent  a coherent  intellectual 
conception. 


IMvATFORM  DEMANDS  WHAT  IS  UNNECESSARY. 

What  the  platform  demands  is  not  only  impossible; 
it  is  unnecessary.  1 am  not  in  favor  of  permitting  the 
peril  of  Negro  domination  within  any  county  of  our 
state.  White  supremacy,  in  the  ])reseut  stage  of  the 
development  of  the  South,  means  the  sujiremacy  of 
intelligence,  administrative  capacity,  and  public  order. 
It  means  the  i>erpetuation  of  those  economic  and  civic 
conditions  upon  which  the  progress  of  the  Negro  is 
itself  dependent.  It  is  securely  established  through- 
out every  section  of  this  state.  So  far  as  1 know,  there 
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IS  not  an  elective  office  held  by  a Negro  anywhere  in 
Alabama.  White  supremacy  is  universal  among  us 
and  surely  if  it  is  universal  to-day,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  marvelous  industrial  and  (jommercial  developineiit 
of  the  South  that  suggests  the  possibility  of  its  subv^er- 
sion  in  the  future.  The  Negro  is  making  progress. 
Hut  the  vhite  inan  is  making  vaster  progress;  and 
there  is  not  an  interest  of  white  supremacy  that  is  not 
strengthened  by  every  dollar  invested  in  the  South 
by  every  white  man  who  moves  to  the  South  to  live 
( Whatever  may  be  his  notions  before  he  comes^  by 
every  mile  of  railways,  telegraphs,  and  telephones 
and  by  every  dollar  expended  for  popular  education’ 
Negro  domination,  in  this  day,  is  the  merest  "bogie 
It  Nvas  never  i)ossible  except  under  the  imposition  of 
military  force.  That  force  has  been  withdrawn  It 
will  never  enter  the  South  again.  The  whole  country 
has  so  willed  it;  and  if  it  should  comeagain,  our  intel- 
ligent and  ('oihservative  Negroes  would  be  the  tirst  to 
suspect  its  motive  and  to  repudiate  its  odious  compul- 
sion. Tliey  got  nothing  from  it  but  a chauge  of  mas- 
ters; and  as  between  his  masters,  the  Negro  prefers  the 
one  whose  interest  is  in  the  soil  upon  which  he  him- 
self must  live.  Among  all  the  absurdities  of  conjec- 
ture, and  among  all  the  ridiculous  imaginations  of 
theoretic  horror,  there  is  no  })hantom  so  spectral  in 
substance  or  so  pitiably  trivial  in  its  proportions  as  this 
"bogie”  of  Negro  domination.  It  is  making  cowards 
of  those  who  should  be  men.  White  supremacy  is 
here,  and  it  is  here  to  stay.  In  order  to  maintain  it 
it  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  declare  that  w e must  be 
so  afraid  of  the  Negro  and  so  far  conciliatory  of  the 
irres])onsible  and  illiterate  elerneitts  of  our  wffiite  pop- 
ulation that  we  must  jdedge  our  faith  to  the  people  of 
.\labama  that  "no  white  man  shall  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  vote  except  upon  conviction  of  infamous 
crime.”  The  declarations  of  the  platform  are  uunec- 


essarv. 


PLATFORM  IS  INEXPEDIENT. 


And  they  are  inexpedient.  They  are  opposed  to  a 
sound  and  wholesome  public  policy.  Is  it  to  the  interest 
of  the  State  of  Alabama  that  chronic  vagrancy  shall 
vote?— That,  just  because  it  wears  a white  skin,  wilful 
idleness  shall  wield  those  powers  and  dignities  of  suf- 
frage which  are  to  involve  the  properties  and  liberties 
of  the  decent  hard-working  people  of  Alabama?  Are 
the  white  people  of  the  stale  so  w eak  in  their  control 
of  the  situation  that  from  fear  of  the  Negro  we  must 
crow  n the  deliberate  drone?  I earnestly  resent  the 
imputation!  Will  the  policy  that  would  enfranchise 
the  wanton  vagrancy  of  the  state  do  anybody  any 
good?  Must  we  make  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  our 
own  boys  as  cheap  as  that?  And  yet,  that  is  the  de- 
mand of  the  platform  of  the  State  Convention  of  the 
Democratic  party.  For  wilful  vagrancy  is  not  "an 
infamous  crime,”  and  no  fair  interpretation  of  the 
plain  words  of  the  English  language  can  make  it  so. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  giving  and  taking  of 


bribes?  I read  in  the  Standard  Dictionary  that  “an 
infamous  crime”  is  "any  offense  subject  to ’ an  infam- 
ous punishment,  such  as  death  or  imprisonment  in  a 
slate  prison,  as  treason  or  felony.”  I see  no  wav  by 
which  a foir  mind  can  get  the  giver  or  taker  of  aii 
election  bribe  under  this  description.  The  inesent 
Constitution  of  the  state  makes  general  briberv  a 
ground  of  disfranchisement,  but  the  Code  of  Alabama 
does  not  make  election  bribery  a felonv.  The  term 
“infamous  crime,”  in  the  platform  of  the  State  Con- 
vention,  must  refer  not  to  crime  which  may  be  clas.sed 
as  infamous”  hereafter,  but  to  crime  classed  as  in- 
famous at  the  time  the  party  pledge  was  written  and 
given  to  the  people.  The  new^  Constitution  cannot 
rise,  therefore,  even  to  the  level  of  the  old,  if  the  exact 
terms  of  the  state  platform  are  fullilled;  for  the  giver 
or  taker  of  an  election  bribe,  under  the  actual  w orking 
code  of  the  state,  cannot  now  be  convicted  of  "infam- 
ous crirne.”  That  is  the  frank,  direi't  inference  from 
the  precise  wording  of  the  platform.  Must  we  continue 
our  surrender  to  the  purchasers  and  venders  of  the 
suffrage?  Such  odious  law'breakers  are  to  be  exemnt 
therefore,  under  the  explicit  pledge  of  this  extraordi- 
nary instrument,  from  even  the  remotest  peril  of 
disfranchisement.  C!an  such  a thing  be  possible?  Are 
we  so  fearful  of  the  power  of  our  Negroes  that  we 
inust  pay  the  cost  of  our  fear  by  the  enfranchisement 
ot  those  dishonored  creatures  w'ho  are  apostate  to  the 
elementary  compact  of  society,  false  to  the  civic  lideli- 
ties  upon  which  governments  are  founded,  and  w ho 
are  .putting  manhood — as  au  articleof  barter — into  the 
open  competitions  of  the  market?  Are  such  proposals 
going  to  bring  good  to  anybody?  Is  this  the  platform 
that  comes  wnth  the  appeal  of  "purity  in  politics”?  Is 
this  the  presentation  of  "a  great  moral  issue”*’  If 
there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  demanded  bv 
the  exigencies  of  our  political  life,  it  is  the  resolute 
and  perpetual  disfranchisement  of  any  creature  w ho 

'Vii  ^ rigorous  enforcement 

of  the  lesson  that  the  ballot  is  not  a commodity  for 
bartei,  biit  a trust,  a trust  to  be  sacredly  administered 
by  the  individual  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity  of  his  fellows. 

There  is,  also,  the  problem  of  illiteracv  in  Alabama 
Illiteracy  is  not  a crime,  but  literacy  is  a duty.  It  i.s 
a duty  of  the  individual  to  himself,  and  not  only  to 
himself,  but  to  the  state.  I should  not  ask  for  erudi- 
tion,  for  "book-learning,”  for  an  advanced  and  uniirac- 
tical  “scholarship.”  But  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  all 
that  every  man  should  be  able  to  read  the  legal  paners 
he  signs  and  the  laws  which  he  is  expected  to 
^ should  vote  wiio  cannot  read  the  bal- 

lot which  he  casts.  The  man  who  has  fnight  in  the 
armies  of  the  state  should  be  exempt.  He  should  be 
excepted,  either  by  specific  declaration,  or  by  a gen- 
eral provision  postponing  th6  period  at  w hich  the  new 
Constitution  shall  become  effective.  After  a period  of 
tw^o  years  within  which  to  prepare  himself,  practically 
every  white  voter  in  the  state  could  be  ready  to  read 
ana  to  understand  simple  sentences  in  the''  English 
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lanajuage.  Tf  necessary,  put  tlie  time  at  three  years, 
or  at  four.  T am  not  in  favor,  even  though  the  indi- 
vidual be  not  entitled  to  exemption  on  the  ground  of 
iiiilitciry  s6rvic0 — I A^r  not  in  favor  of  surprising 

ANY  MAN  INTO  TIIK  FORFEITrRK  OF  HIS  BALLOT.  The 
State  should  be  reasonable,  she  should  be  eompassioii- 
ate  and  generous;  but  she  should  also  be  wise  in  rela- 
tion to  her  own  good  and  the  welfare  of  her  people. 
Alabama’s  jiereentage  of  illiteracy  puts  her,  in  that 
category,  almost  at  the  foot  ot  the  list  of  states.  Shall 
she  remain  so?  I am  not  now  impugning  the  voting 
capacitv  of  the  illiterate  white  maii:  be  is  nsnally  a 
better  voter  than  the  illiterate  Negro;  and  he  is  some- 
times a better  voter  than  some  of  the  white  men  who 
can  read  and  write.  Hnt  I am  arguing  for  the  \velfare 
of  the  while  man,  and  I am  speaking  in  his 
interest.  Our  Negroes  are  going  to  get 

some  kind  of  an  education,  whether  we  give 
it  to  them  or  not.  They  are  eager,  they  are 
ambitions.  There  is  no  danger  that  they  will  pass  our 
white  people  in  their  general  progress.  Hut  do  we 
want  them  to  pass  onr  white  people  in  any  respect? 
Will  it  minister  to  })eace  and  the  public  welfare  to 
have  onr  white  people,  in  any  quarter  ot  this  state,  at 
the  rear  of  the  Negro  population?  Do  our  \yhite  peo- 
ple not  need  the  incentive  of  a slight  educational  test? 
Will  thev  value  the  ballot  as  they  should,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  'make  it  as  cheap  in  their  hands  as  ignorance 
itself?  Is  it  statesmanlike  to  declare,  as  the  state  plat- 
form has  declared,  that  the  (’onstitntioual  Convention 
— chosen  by  the  peo])le  of  Alabama  for  the  considera- 
tion of  this  whole  question — shall  be  denied  the  right 
even  to  consider  so  elementary  and  so  conservative  a 
]>roposal?  1 do  not  now  urge,  in  any  sense,  the  impo- 
sition of  a property  test,  but  1 venture  here  to  recur  to 
a speech  which  I made  last  year  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  states  the  principle  involved  in  any  lim- 
itation of  the  franchise.  The  address  was  delivered 
under  invitation  of  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science,  the  American  Society  for  the 
Extension  of  Universitv  Teaching,  and  the  (hvic  Club 
of  Philadelphia.  Leading  nj)  to  a vigorous  criticisni, 
not  oulv  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Cnited  States,  but  of  the  whole  principle 
of  Federal  interference,  I said: 

“Southern  sentiment  will  not  approve  the  disfran- 
chisement of  the  illiterate  Confederate  soldier.  In 
any  civilization,  there  is  a deei>  and  rightful  regard  for 
the  man  who  has  fought  in  the  armies  of  the  state. 
But,  with  that  exception,  the  state  must  eventually 
protect  itself,  and  ])rotect  the  interests  of  both  races, 
by  the  just  application  of  the  suffrage-test  to  the 
whites  and  the  blacks  alike.  The  ["onth  must,  ot 
course,  secure  the  supremacy  of  intelligence  and  prop- 
erty. ’Phis  we  shall  not  secure,  however,  if  we  begin 
with  the  bald  declaration  that  the  Negro  is  to  be  re- 
fused the  suffrage  although  be  have  both  intelligence 
and  property,  and  that  the  illiterate  white  man  is  to 
be  accorded  the  sultVage  although  he  liave  neither. 
Such  a policy  would,  upon  its  face,  sustain  the  charge 


that  we  are  not  really  interested  in  the  supremacy  of 
intelligence  and  property,  but  solely  in  the  selfish  and 
oppressive  supremacy  of  a particular  race.  Such  a 
course,  through  its  depressing  influence  upon  the  edu- 
cational and  industrial  ambitions  of  the  Negro,  would 
but  increase  his  idleness  and  his  lawlessness,  and  w'ork 
injustice  to  the  Negro  and  to  the  State.  Take  out  of 
his  life  all  incentive  to  citizenship,  and  you  will  partly 
destroy  his  interest  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
and  of  property,  because  no  people  will,  in  the  long 
run,  accept  as  a working  principle  of  life  the  theory  of 
taxation  without  representation.  I do  not  think  the 
Negro  will  riot  or  rebel,  but  I do  think  he  will  be  dis- 
couraged in  the  task  of  acquiring  something  for  the 
state  to  tax.  It  is  not  merely  a question  of  justice  to 
the  Negro.  It  is  a question  of  enlightened  self-interest. 
No  state  can  live  and  thrive  under  the  incubus  of  an 
unambitious,  uneducated,  uiiindustrious,  and  non- 
property  holding  population.  Put  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship among  the  prizes  of  legitimate  ambition,  and 
you  have  bles.sed  both  the  Negro  and  the  state. 

“If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  accept  the  administration 
of  an  educational  and  proi>erty  test  which  is  to  enfran- 
chise the  Negro  on  his  acceptance  of  its  provisions, 
and  is  to  enfranchise  the  white  man  whether  he  ac- 
cepts them  or  not.  we  shall  have  adopted  a measure 
w hich  will  be  an  injustice  and  an  insult  to  the  w^hite 
citizenship  of  the  South.  It  will  be  an  injustice  to  the 
white  man  for  the  reason  that  it  places  for  the  Negro 
a premium  upon  knowledge  and  property — makes  for 
him  an  incentive  to  the  acquisition  of  an  education 
and  a home,  leaves  the  white  boy  without  such  incen- 
tive, makes  the  ballot  as  cheap  in  his  hands  as 
ignorance  and  idleness,  and  through  indifference  to 
the  God-given  relation  between  fitness  and  reward, 
tempts  the  race  which  is  supreme  to  base  its  supremacy 
more  and  more  upon  force  rather  than  upon  merit. 
To  the  white  boy  such  a provision  is  an  insult,  as 
w ell  as  an  injustice,  for  the  reason  that  it  assumes  his 
need  of  an  adventitious  advantage  ov^er  the  Negro. 
For  ns  to  ask  the  Negro  boy  to  submit  to  a test  w^hich 
we  are  unwilling  to  apply  to  our  own  sons,  would  be, 
in  my  judgment,  a humiliation  to  the  white  manhood 
of  the  South.  The  policy  w^hich  metes  out  a test  to 
the  Negro  which  we  are  unwilling  to  apply  to  the 
w hite  man,  suggests  a reflection  upon  the  capacity  of 
our  w hite  population;  and  our  people,  wherever  it  may 
be  attempted  bj^  the  politician  of  the  hour,  w ill  come 
to  so  regard  it.  The  absolute  supremacy  of  intelligence 
and  property,  secured  through  a suffrage  test  that  shall  • 
be  evenly  and  equally  applicable  in  theory  and  in  fact 
to  white  and  black — this  w ill  be  the  ultimate  solution 
of  the  South  for  the  w hole  vexed  problem  of  political 
privilege.” 

PLATFORM  WILL  BE  UNFORTUNATE  IN  RESULTS. 

Why  should  we  drive  our  Negroes  into  restlessness 
and  discontent?  I have  wnitieu  from  the  standpoint 
not  of  the  Negro,  but  of  the  w^hite  man.  That, 
throughout  this  discussion,  shall  be  my  distinctive 
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Standpoint.  No  one  shall  justly  accuse  me  of  wanting 
to  put  the  Negro  over  the  white  man.  If  anything 
could  bring  about  that  impossible  result,  it  would  be 
the  imposition  of  a suffrage  test  for  the  Negro  without 
the  application  of  the  same  test  to  the  white  man. 
Such  action  will  give  the  Negro  the  incentive  to  an 
education,  to  industry,  and  to  good  behaviour;  and 
leave  the  white  man  without  the  spur  of  those  incen- 
tives. Whatev^er  such  a course  may  be,  in  relation  to 
the  humbler  classes  of  our  white  j^ople,  it  is  not 
statesmanship.  No  one  is  a true  friend  to  our 

WHITE  PEOPLE  WHO  INCREASES  FOR  THE  NEGRO  THE 
ENCOURAGEMENTS  AND  ATTRACTIONS  OF  PROGRESS 
AND  REFUSES  THOSE  INCENTIVES  AND  ENCOURAGE- 
MENTS TO  THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  WHITE  MAN. 

Why  is  it  that  the  South-haters  at  the  North  have 
taken  with  such  indulgent  composure  the  recent  fran- 
chise legislation  of  the  South?  Is  it  because  they 
are  done  with  their  ancient  animosities?  Or,  is  it 
because  they  see  us  doing  with  fatuous  readiness 
just  what  they  would  have  us  do?  They  see  that 
the  putting  of  suffrage  tests  upon  the  Negro,  they  see 
that  asking  ol  him — as  a condition  of  the  franchise— 
a slight  educational  requirement,  or  exacting  of  him 
the  elementary  conditions  of  good  behaviour,  will  but 
waken  bis  ambitions,  quicken  his  activity,  and  make 
the  ballot  more  than  ever,  in  his  eyes,  a prize  of  dig- 
nity and  power.  You  propose  to  make  the  ballot,  in 
the  hands  of  our  white  people,  as  cheap  as  vagrancy, 
idleness,  and  ignorance.  The  Negro  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  ultimate  results  of  such  a course.  Of 
that,  his  partizans  are  aware. 

And  yet,  the  very  proposal  of  racial  discrimination 
in  our  suffrage  tests  will,  at  first,  confuse  and  unsettle 
the  Negroes  of  the  state.  The  creation,  among  them, 
of  restlessness  and  discontent  can  bring  no  good  to  our 
white  people.  The  labor  upon  our  farms  will  become 
unsettled.  If  the  work  of  the  Negro  is  now  unsatis- 
factory, what  will  it  become  under  a regime  of  in- 
creased anxiety  and  suspicion?  If  the  Negroes  of 
Alabama  are  not  a productive  people  under  our  present 
conditions,  what  will  be  their  industrial  value  to  the 
state  under  those  conditions  of  persistent  criticism  and 
of  disturbing  agitation  which  will  be  inaugurated 
through  a campaign  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  the 
platform  of  the  State  Convention  ? Will  such  condi- 
tions help  anybody’s  business?  Our  Negroes  are  not 
an  ideal  population.  But  they  are  suited  to  the  indus- 
trial needs  of  the  South.  Most  of  them  are  going 
quietly  about  their  work.  A policy  of  alarm  will  not 
be  a policy  of  profit.  It  will  not  increase  the  value  of 
the  Negro  to  Alabama  Anxiety,  restlessness,  and 
discontent  bring  the  paralysis  of  efficient  labor.  Po- 
litical agitation  is  economic  foolishness.  Contented, 
steady,  continuous  work  is  the  most  productive  work 
in  the  world.  The  farmer  and  planter  know  that  they 
(*an  get  more  corn  and  more  cotton  out  of  a contented 
labor  than  out  of  the  labor  that  is  frightened  by  the 
beating  of  the  political  tom  tom,  and  disturbed  and 
unsettled  by  the  crude  animosities  of  the  political 
hustings,  it  is  all  unnecessary.  Our  Negroes,  as  a 
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whole,  are  not  bothering  anybody.  They  may  not 
work  as  hard  as  the  Chinamen  at  the  West,  or  as  the 
lower  classes  of  the  foreign  population  at  the  East, 
but  they  are  the  only  general  working  class  that  we 
have,  and  they  spend  their  money  where  they  live. 
They  do  not  export  it  and  they  do  not  horde  it.  It  all 
gets  into  the  channels  of  trade.  It  all  helps  everybody. 
Whatever  strikes  at  the  industriar  contentment  and 
the  productive  power  of  the  Negro,  strikes  at  the 
wealth  of  the  South  and  involves  the  income  of  every 
man  who  shares  an  investment,  who  gets  a salary,  or 
who  earns  a wage. 

Prosperity  is  brooding  over  the  South  to-day.  It 
waits  for  its  gracious  and  final  visitation  solely  upon 
the  general  peace  of  all  our  people.  Election  difficul- 
ties and  the  evidences  of  race  hatred  (whether  the 
fault  be  that  of  Republicans  or  Democrats,  of  white 
men  or  Negroes)  are  directly  opposed  not  only  to  our 
peace  and  happiness,  but  to  our  material  welfare. 
The  South  needs  capital,  and  I believe  she  offers  the 
most  productive  field — when  we  take  into  view  not 
only  her  resources,  but  her  proximity  to  the  markets 
of  the  world — that  is  to-day  open  to  the  investor.  The 
capital,  however,  which  the  South  needs  is  not  merely 
that  of  the  man  with  millions,  but  the  more  needed 
and  more  effective  capital  of  the  man  with  his  small 
personal  savings  who  wishes  to  go  into  a new  country 
with  his  little  family  and  settle  down  to  the  task  of 
making  him  a home.*  This  is  the  capital  which  the 
South  chiefly  wants.  This  is  the  capital  that  consti- 
tutes the  real  wealth  of  a country.  But  it  is  the  very 
capital  which  is  frightened  away  bv  the  “scare  head” 
article  on  “Negro  Persecution”  or  the  “Race  Riot”  in 
the  sensational  newspapers  of  the  land.  The  conflict 
of  arms  is  over.  The  man  who,  with  an  eye  single  to 
the  truth,  is  working  for  justice,  order,  and  peace  is 
the  true  patriot  of  the  South  to-day,  the  patriot  not 
only  of  principle,  but  of  commerce,  welfare,  and  hap- 
piness. 

PLATFORM  CANNOT  MAKE  FOR  PURITY. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  I have  carefully  weighed 
the  suggestion  that,  with  whatever  mistakes,  the 
present  movement  for  a Constitutional  Convention 
gives  the  promise  of  purer  political  conditions.  That, 
at  the  first,  was  my  own  hope.  It  was  in  that  hope 
that  I gladly  followed  this  movement  to  the  very  hour 
of  the  adoption  of  the  platform  of  the  State  Conven- 
tion. There  and  then,  my  faith  in  this  movement 
was  defeated  and  destroyed.  After  we  had  all  worked 
to  secure  the  be.st  men  of  Alabama  for  a task  of  such 
importance,  the  pledges  of  the  platform  have  put 
the  best  representatives  of  the  life  and  thought  of 
the  state  at  the  mercy  of  the  narrower  and  weaker 
men  in  the  proposed  Constitutional  Convention. 
Our  largest  legal  experience,  our  soundest  minds  and 
our  broadest  constitutional  learning,  by  the  unauthor- 
ized, unreasonable,  impossible,  and  inexpedient  declar- 
ations of  the  State  Convention,  are  delivered  to  the 
mercy  of  the  incompetent.  If  the  Constitutional  Con- 
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vention  had  been  left  free  to  do  its  owu  thinking,  the 
people  could  have  been  safe-guarded  from  peril  not 
only  by  the  general  character  of  its  membership,  but 
by  the* pledge  to  refer  the  completed  instrument  to  the 
voters  of  the  state.  I should  have  gladly  supported 
any  measure  that  such  a Convention  might  propose. 
But  the  pledges  of  the  platform  must  result  in  a Con- 
stitution which  the  ablest  members  of  the  Convention 
cannot  ajiprove  in  their  own  consciences  and  cannot 
proudly  defend  before  the  jieople.  The  political  situa- 
tion in  this  state  is  not  a happy  one;  the  movement 
for  a Convention  was  full  of  promise;  but  the  specific 
methods  imposed  have  defeated  the  essential  end.  I 
see  no  assuram-e  of  a hapjiier  political  estate  in  any 
conditions  which  could  be  established  under  the  spirit 
of  the  platform  of  the  party  and  in  barmony  with  its 
deliberate  pledges.  The  remedy  now  promises  to  be 
as  bad  as  the  disease. 

You  Wn.L  SEE  THAT  I AM  IN  FAVOR  OF  HISFRAN- 
CHISING  EVERY  lUUITERATE  OR  WORTHJ.ESS  NEGRO 
IN  THIS  STATE.  BuT  I AM  AI.SO  IN  FAVOR  OF  DIS- 
FRANCHISING, AFTER  DUE  NOTICE  CHVEN,  SOME  OF 
THE  EI.EMENTS  OF  OUR  WHITE  POPULATION.  ThIS 
COULD  NOT  AFFECT  I:N0UGH  OF  THE  M’HITE  VOTERS 
IN  THE  STATE  TO  DISTURB  WHAT  I HAVE  DEFINED  AS 
“WHITE  SUPREMACY,”  IN  ANY  COUNTY  OF  ALA  BAM  A. 

I have  written  this  letter  with  the  keenest  personal 
regret.  It  represents  a ground  of  serious  difference 
between  myself  and  some  of  my  truest  friends.  But 
under  the  appeal  from  the  state  committee,  I cannot 
yield  to  what  might  be  Interpreted  as  the  complicity 
of  silence.  The  clergyman  does  not  abdicate  as  a citi- 
zen when  he  becomes  a minister.  I shall  not  take 
this  subject  into  my  pulpit,  but  I must  speak  through 
such  other  channels  as  may  be  open  to  this  discussion. 
Whatever  the  cost  of  my  expressions,  I must  be  ready 
to  bear  it.  I have  written  frankly,  earnestly,  and  with 
all  the  intensity  of  sincere  conviction.  But  I have 
written  no  word  of  personal  or  rancorous  abuse.  My 
words  have  reinesented  not  the  intolerant  criticism  of 
men,  but  the  rejection  of  a formal  policy  and  of  a pub- 
lic measure.  I have  tried  to  write  without  the  con- 
ceit of  opinion  or  the  pride  of  quarrel,  and  solely  in 
the  interest  of  this  Soutiiern  land,  this  land  of  our 
birth,  our  choice,  and  our  homes.  If  the  service  of 
Alabama  means  the  free  thought,  the  honest  expres- 
sion, the  loyal  pride  and  the  impassioned  interest  of 
her  people,*then  I have  served  her.  With  sincere  and 
cordial  regard,  I am, 

Kespectfully  yours, 

Edgar  Gardner  Murphy. 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  April  12th,  A.  D.  1901. 


(’oj)ies  of  the  above  letter  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion, if  postage  stamp  is  enclosed,  to  The  Alabama 
PRINTING  Co.,  116  De.xter  Ave.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
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